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SIR, | 
HOUGH, with the old gentleman 

you mention, I am not wholly oc- 
cupied in the concerns of trade, nor. quite a 
ftranger to the rife and fall of empires, yet 
with him, I muft own myielf unable to 
comprehend the expediency of intirely 
feparating from our North American co- 
lonies, and declaring them to be a free 
and independent people, over whom we lay 
no claim; with him, fir, I ftart at the 


propofal as at a {pectre; and with his, | 


my mind is too narrow to comprehend the 
retitude of the meafure; and yet, per- 


haps, we may not be juftly chargeable 
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with all the narrownefs of mind that you 
would impute to us; for though we do 
not prefume to hold the vantage-ground 
of the politician, yet are we not fo be« 
wildered with the confiderations of profit 
and lofs, in the low province of the mere 
trader, as quite to lofe fight of the 
caufes that may conduce to the grandeur, 
ftability, and fafety of the Britifh em- 
pire. 

The old gentleman your friend, it 
feems, has furnifhed you ** with fome 
remarkable anecdotes concerning the 
{muggling trade that the Americans car- 
ried on with the French and Spaniards 
during the heat of the laft war, even to 
the fupplying them with fhips and mi- 
litary ftores for the deftroying the trade 
and {hipping of the mother country, and 
this in defiance of Mr. Secretary Pitt’s 


circular letter to the governors of the 


wl @ 


provinces, forbidding fuch a traiterous 
correfpondence, and infamous traffic.” 
He has likewife informed you ** from his 
own experience, that we gave a better 
price for their iron, hemp, flax-feed, 
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4kins, furs, lumber, and moft other ar- 


ticles, than they could find in any other 
part of Europe; and that thefe colonifts 
took nothing fcarcely from us in return 
but what it was their intereft to buy, 
even fuppofing them as’ independent of 
Great Britain as the ftates of Holland, or 
any other people.” 

All this may be very true, for oughtI 
know; but all this exhibits the object in 
a view fo much under its real magnitude, 
that whether it is admitted, or whether 
it is denied, no proper conclufions can be 
drawi 

This project of a feparation is held up, 
I fuppofe, as a threat to the Americans ; 
it would go, as it feems, to thehurtof their 
peltry trade; it would likewife go to 
the making them the moft wretched and 
miferable people that ever were on the 
face of the globe. 


_ The words that Tacitus puts into the 
mouth of Petilius Cerealis, are fo appli- 
cable to the prefent ftate of Great Britain 
and her American.colonies, that I muft 
beg leave to cite them; pudis Romanis, 
7 Beez {ays 
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fays the hiftorian, nihil aliud quam belia 
omnium inter fe gentium video; and if you 
are at all acquainted with the hiftory of 
the time that intervened between the 
diffolution of the Roman empire, and 
till the ftates of Europe became in fome 
degree fettled; (if, indeed, they are yet 
fettled, and if the prediction of Ce- 
realis is not verifying at this hour) if you 
are at all acquainted with the great mi- 
fery brought on mankind, by that event ; 
certainly you would be exceedingly cau- 
tious how you gave occafion for. this tra- 
gical fcene to be played over again in 
America; for moft certain I am, _ that 
the fame confequences would follow the 
meafure you recommend among a people 


differing in intereft, climate, religion, - 


and manners; the country every where 
overf{pread too by a barbarous inhabitant 
who has not yet forgot the ufe of the 
{calping-knife. 

There is the lefs occafion to confider 
the detriment that this feparation would 
be of to the Americans, fince I fuppofe 
we are pretty well agreed here: you 

think 
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think the fcheme would be cetrimental 
to their trade; I think fo too, and that 
it would be dangerous to them as a 
people. | 

The queftion feems now to require, 
that we fhould confider the injury that 
Britain may receive from this feparation ; 
and here I will beg leave to confider the 
fabje&t in a fomewhat different light; I 
would with rather to confider the advan- 
tages that may accrue to Britain, and, 
indeed, to every part of her empire, from 
an union fupported by a proper con({titu- 
tion. And this way of confidering the 
queftion amounts to pretty much the 
{ame thing ; as whoeyer deprives us of 
an advantage we have a right to expect, 
does us.a real injury. 

It is requifite here, to confider the 
conftitution on which this union 1s found- 
ed; and as it is impoflible, at leaft with 
me, to confider the various claims of the 

erefpective colonies, refulting from their 
different charters, I muft take the liberty 


to confider it as one conftitution, com- 
mon to them all; and indeed if Britain 
| is 
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is ftill to poffefs thefe colonies, and your 
pen is not fated to deftroy the Britith 
empire in America, I believe it will be 
found neceflary to have them formed un- 
der one conftitution. 

And here I muft beg leave to hope 
that what I thall fay, may not be taken 
to proceed from the vain conceit of pro- 
pounding a plan: the queftion before us 
requires this ftep to be taken, fince be- 
fore we can properly judge of the pro- 
pofed feparation, we fhould know what it 
is that we are to {eparate from, or are 
united with. 

But it is time to examine the mutual 
advantages that may, bya proper contti- 


tution, accrue to Britain and the feveral 


conftituent parts of the Britith empire; 
I fay the conftituent parts of the Britith 
empire, becaufe I do not much fancy the 
name of colony, as I believe it generally 
implies fuch a fubjeétion to the power, 


and fuch a fubferviency to the interef 


of the ruling ftate, as Britain never has, 
or I believe defires to exa@; the idea I 
would with to raife, is an idea of perfect 


equal- 
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equality, fo far as intereft is concerned ; 
for with refpect to government, to be 
{ure there muft be a fubordination, of 
one compact ftate, where the feveral con- 
{tituent parts fhould mutually fupport and 
adminifter to the good of the whole. 
There feems to be fomething exceed- 
ingly analogous in the progrefs that the 
conftitution of Britain: has made to that 
{tate of perfection in which we now find 
it, and the fame courfe which it is to be 
hoped the conftitution of the Britith em- 
pire is now taking: the former (if you 
don’t take into the account the interpo-~ 
fition of a benignant Providence) feems 
more the effe@ of chance than defign : 
more a lucky hit, than the confequence 
of any well-formed plan. And fo little 
was the importance of civil liberty ge- 
nerally underftood, even at the clofe of 
the laft century, that I believe it is fcarce 
a doubt, but that had James II. let alone 
the religion of his country, he ‘might 


have done what he had pleafed with her 


conftitution.. 
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If we farvey the progrefs of our Ame: 
rican colonies, there feems to be the 
fame want of plan—the courfe, indeed, 
has been rapid, but whether bound, or 
for what end, feems totally to have been 
left out of the account. They were the 
children formed for the day on which 
they were produced, without any regard 
to the future : the offspring of the whim 
and caprice of the prince or his minifter ; 
and the contftitutions of fome of them fo 
amazingly abfurd, that we are left to 
wonder, without being able to account 
how they fhould have been formed by 
any man that was fober or in his fenfes. 

_ Weare faid, by fome means or other, 
to have fucceeded pretty well, in pro- 
curing a conftitution for Britain; what 
Wwe now want is, a conftitution for the 
Britifh empire,—and it is to be hoped 
there may be no GCifficulty to obtain it; 
as, like all other things that materially 
concern the intereft of mankind, it of- 
fers itfelf to the plaineft underftanding ; 
it 1s nothing more, than taking the con- 
ftitution of Britain, and applying it to 
the 
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the refpective provinces; the only difi- 
culty that occurs, is, in. giving to the 
members that compofe the upper houfe, 
which, I believe, in the language of the 
colonies, is ‘called the Counce iene in- 
dependency ae the peers may be fup- 
poled to poffets here; and this, perhaps, 
may be effected by annexing ahigh qua- 
lification and fome dignity to feats in that 
houfe, and by making the appointment 
continue for life. 

An exclufive power fhould be given to 
every province of raifing their internal 
taxes themfelves; I fay internal taxes, 
more in conformity to a mode of fpeak- 
ing that prevails, than from its including 
any thing that is material; for if internal 
and external taxes are not, as they have 
been faid to be, a diftinG@tion without a 
difference, it is at leaft a diftinction of 


no confequence, for if the tax really is,’ 


what is underftood by, external, there 
are methods of Great Britain’s acquiring 
it, without injury to the conftitution of 
the empire, fo long as the navigation act, 
that great bulwark of the ftate, remains 
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inviolate, The tax upon tea, for ine 
ftance, that occafions the prefent cla- 
mour, 1s an external tax, and it would 
have been as eafy for Britain to have le- 
vied this tax ‘on the exportation of the 
tea from hence, as on the importation 
of it in America, with this only dif- 
ference, that it would have been done 
more for the intereft of Britain by the 
former method, as the tax would have 
been collected with lefs expence. : 

The fupreme power of the Britith par- 
liament over every part of the Britith em- 
pire, is a pofition that it is abfurd to con- 
trovert. ‘There may be occafions where 
it may be proper to exert this power be- 
yond the common limitations of the con- 
{titution, but it is not in taxation that it 
ought to be exerted. Jt is not in the na- 
ture of things, or in the nature of man, 
to give us leave to fuppofe that any con- 
{titution can be formed for a {ftate, where 
there will not fometimes offences arife; 
when they do fo, and they are of that 
Magnitude as not to be controuled by 
the ordinary power of the conftitution, 
then 
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¢hen is the time to call forth this fupreme 
ower; that is, extra-conftitutional, if I 
may be allowed the ex preflion.—Almott 
all free ftates have found it neceffary to 
offefs fuch a power—the oftracifm of 
the Greeks, the power of the dictator in 
the Roman government, and the bill of 
attainder in our own, afe of this kind ; 
and whoever but for a moment confiders 
the nature of the Britifh empire, will fee 
the neceflity of {uch an extraordinary 
power here: this is obvious from reafon, 
but experience likewife gives her fuffrage. 
Some years ago, when parliament took 
occafion to. animadvert on fome offenfive 
proceedings of the Americans, they found 
themfelves {go much at a lofs how to pro- 
ceed, that they were obliged to turn back 
to an obfolete act of Henry VIII. and had 
_they thought proper to have given effect 
to the refolutions made at that time, they 
would have found the a& moft miferably 
calculated to have anfwered their pur- 
pole: when, therefore, any part of the 
empire refufes doing what there isaright 
to expeét from it, or when it is guilty of 
| C2 the 
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the ftill more reprehenfible condu@ of 
doing what may endanger the fafety of the 
whole, it is then neceflary that the par- 
liament of Britain thould be furnithed 
with fome more effe@ual] method of pro- 
ceeding than itis at prefent in poffeffion 
of, otherwife a refolution of the two 
houfes will be a mere brutum fulmen. 

I would propofe here an inftitution 
fomething fimilar to that which made 
part of the Roman conftitution, when 
the fenate, on extraordinary occafions, 
decreed, that the confuls, and thofe with 
pro-confular power, fhould take care 
that the ftate received no detriment; and 
to this vote of the two houfes of parlia- 
ment here, I would give the fame force 
that it had from the Roman fenate, that 
is, that it thould have power to fufpend 
every civil and every political inftitution 
in that province that gave occafion for 
the vote, and arm the magiftrates, who, 
at that time, fhould have the care of it, 
with abfolute power, y However, that no 
future Kirks and Jefferies might be let 
loofe upon a People, the crown might 
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{#13 7) | 
have fome reftraint upon thefe magif- 
trates. | 

Though it may be abfurd to fuppofe 
that the whole Britith empire (even but 
fuch as it is at this day) fhould be repre- 
fented at Weftminfter, yet, perhaps, it 
might be the means of giving greater 
-compactnefs to the whole empire if every 
aflembly was allowed to furnith one 
member to the houfe of commons; to 

have a right to his feat for feven years, 
and after that time to fit till another 
fhould be deputed in his ftead, 

The conftitution that is approved of, 
fhould be the conftitution of the whole 
empire ; there can be no local peculiar. 
ities that fhould make it good for one 
and worfe for another: neither ought it 
to be confined to America, but in every 
other part of the world, where a terri- 
tory belonging to the crown of Great 
Britain may be important enough to mie- 
rit its being declared by a vote of parlia- 
ment, to conftitute a part of the Britith 
empire, that vote fhould give ita right 
to the common conftitution ; neither is 
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it to be conceived, that on any part of 
the globe where man is ina ftate of ci- 
vilization, he ‘fhould be fo peculiarly 
formed as to be incapable of a rational 


freedom. : 
Thus every province would form a 


little empire within itfelf, fubjeét to its 
own laws, and obedient to its own regu- 
lations ; like a fmaller fyftem in -the 
conftruGtion of the univerfe, that whilft 
it feems only to regard its own center, 1S 
aétuated by that common principle that 
faftains the whole, which whilf it regu- 
Jates all the motions peculiar to that fyf- 
‘tem, at the fame time makes it fubfer- 
vient to a higher {cheme, and bends it 
about one common centre, where Great 
Britain is placed with power and dignity 
to controul:the whole. 

We have thus confidered the confli- 
tution of the Britifh empire, which was 
the ftep neceflary to be taken before we 
could be enabled properly to judge of this 
propofed feparation. It remains now to 
‘confider what effect the Britifh empire 


thus conftituted, may have on Great Bri- 
: tain, 
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tain, the mother ftate. And here there | 
are three principal confiderations that of-’ 
fer themfelves to our view: the firft is, | 
what effect it may have on our trade, by | 
which I mean our manufa@ures and our | 
internal produce; the fecond, the effec | 
it may have on our commerce; and the 
third, the effect it may have on our po- : 
litical conftitution. : oe. 

It has been for fome time the pratice | 
with every flate of Europe, particularly | 
| to attend to what relates to the trade of I 

their re{pective dominions ; and fo fully | 
| 





are they fenfible of the importance of 
_ this object, and with fuch eagle eyes is 

it f{urveyed, that unlefs it be in articles of 

neceflity, fuch as is corn, which fuper- 
| cedes the force of edicts, for there is 2 ese 
) neceflity that men fhould eat; but in Bee 
other articles of trade, fuch as are fim- i ae 
ply of manufacture, they will take efpe- 1 | 
cial care that you fhould gain no great 
profit from your intercourfe with them : | 
—if you furvey what is now going for- | a 
ward in Europe, and what has lately been > 
tranfacted i in this way, you will be con- 
vinced 
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( 16 ) 
yinced of this truth; particularly, if you 
confider the condu& of Portugal: but 
this you will fay is unjuft, and contrary 
to treaties. —With refped to injuftice, we 
do not feem inclined to obtain redrefs ; 
and with refpeét to treaties, they give no 
fecurity at this day :—to fay the truth, it 
feems to be expeéting too much to have 
the power of giving law to the trade of 
a kingdom not abfolutely dependent on 
our own, and even too much if it was 
fo. | 
As matters are now circumftanced, it 
feems as if the induftry of a people would 
find no exercife but in that intercourie 
that may prevail among the feveral parts 
of the fame empire, and in this view, 
Great Britain feems peculiarly happy, for 
her empire is eftablifhed in all the quar- 
ters of the globe: in every latitude, and 
in all climates, fhe furnifhes nothing but 
what her provinces want, and fhe {carce 
wants any thing but what they produce. 
— This is the life of trade, that is found- 
ed in mutual wants ; in what part of the 
empire this intercourfe may produce the 
greateft 














Ry ae, 
greateft opulence is not very material to 
enquire, it will be, I believe, neither in 
Great Britain or America; it will be in 
that country that produces the moft of 
the natural productions to be ufed in ma- 
nufactures, and where the induftry of 


mankind can be moft happily exerted in 
forming them: the dominions dependent 
on the crown of Great Britain in Afia, 
exhibit advantages in this way, that it 
would be idle in any other country to lay 


claim to. 


Complaint has been made, that the ma- 
nufa€tures of this country hurt the ma- 
nufactures of Britain; bat the complaint 
feems not properly underftood :—as this 


country is happily within the Britifh em- 


pire, regulations may be made, fo that it 
does not materially prejudice the manu- 
factures of Britain; but it would have 
been the ruin “of fome of them, had it 
been in the hands of any other European 
ftate, fince whoever is poffeffed of this 
country may give law to the manufac- 
tures of the world, where cotton is the 


bafis. 
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And here we may be allowed to ad- 
mire the fortune of Britain ;—whilft in 
the laft war her attention was turned, 
and her ftrength principally exerted in 
the Weft: it was in the Eaft that the 
country was contefted, that moft mate- 
rially effected her. Her enemy had every 
advantage; but to countera@ thefe ad- 
_ vantages on the part of the enemy, and 
this neglect on the partof Britain, there 
appeared a number of men, that exhi- 
bited fuch a difplay of military and po- 
litical abilities, as were, perhaps, never 
produced by this er any other country, 
at one time: thefe abilities gave this em- 
pire to Britain, which on every. other 
confideration fhe ought to have loft. 
Though it may be impoflible precifely 
to afcertain the refpective advantages that 
the feveral parts of the empire may re- 
ceive from this intercourfe, yet one may 
venture to fay, that from the advantages 
that Britain receives from the navigation 
act, that palladium of the empire, {to 
ufe an exprefiion I have heard attributed 
to a gentleman lately diftinguithed among 
us) 
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us) and from that fpirit of induftry and 
enterprize that is found in her people, 
that on a general ftatement the balance 
may be found in her favour; and this, 
perhaps, is as much as may be required, 
for there are fome that think, that in an 
empire like ours, Britain may have too 
much trade and too much opulence: 
hence the opinion that is every where fo 
freely given, that we over-trade ourfelves. 
_—'There feems to be no reafon for thefe 
apprehenfions : a {tate cannot have too 
much trade, or too much opulence, where 
the trade is not forced by unnatural me- 
thods, and the opulence is only procured 
by induitry. If induftry produces too 
much wealth by one way, that wealth 
will produce effects, that will difcharge 
the wealth by other ways; there is an 
action and re-action here, fomething like 
what anatomifts tell us there is in the 
heart, which, at the fame time that it 
receives the blood by fome channels, 
throws it back again by others; which 
inftead of being the deftruction of the 
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noble organ employed, creates a brifk cir- 
culation that gives life and vigour to the 
whole frame. 

The ftate of the trade between Ame- 
rica and Britain that you mention, and 
which I have recited in the beginning of 
this Letter, from the articles that com- 
pofe it, muft be the trade of fome of the 
northern colonies, where there being no 
f{taple, the trade cannot be very great, 
and that, I fuppofe, againft us; but the 
fouthern colonies having valuable {taples, 
the cafe is reverfed: you will therefore 
obferve that America may be ufeful to 
Britain, both in what fhe gives, and in 
what fhe takes away. 


Per damna ——— 
Ducit opes ——— 


There is an anima medica in the body 
politic, as well as in the natural body, 
which it is almoft always fafeft to trutt to: 
temperance is the fupport of the latter, 
as fome general wife regulations are of 
the former: atoo fedulous attention to 
minute circumftances, which it may be 


fup- 
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fuppofed we do not always fully com- 
prehend, is hurtful to both. If thefe 
general regulations are favourable to the 
juft rights of mankind, they will natu- Rg 
rally call forth their induftry, which will 
be exerted till it attains that point that | 
it ought to arrive at, and where it ought | 
to flop: to attempt to force it further is 
the empiricifm of politics. —Almoft all | 
bounties are in this way.—Things will : | 
proportion themfelves if you will let them 4 ; 
alone, and they will do it with a preci- te 
fion and accuracy that it is vain to expect | 
from the interpofition of men. 

I have faid that a ftate cannot be too 
opulent when its wealth is only obtained 
by induftry ; but if a flate receives any 
confiderable influx of wealth, by means not 
dependent upon induftry, that ftate muft 
inevitably be ruined. It would be eafy 
demonftrably to fhew, that this confe- 
| quence follows. But the time will not 
| admit; we are got into a fubject that 
| would require a well digefted treatife, 
and is {carce proper for this Letter that 
muft be the hafty production of a day. 

— When 
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—-When the advantages that Britain de- 
rives from the Eaft Indies are mentioned, 
it furpafies the fuffrance of all patience 
to hear enumerated (which is almoft al- 
ways done) among other advantages, the 
benefit that has accrued to her from the 
introduction of private wealth: by which 
is principally underftood the wealth ac- 
quired by rapine. They tell you of a 
wholfome provifion made for the ftate, 
at the fame time that they have admi- 
niftered the moft deadly poifon: it is 
hoped that this was done under fuch pe- 
cultar circumitances, that the guilt pro- 
ductive of the meafure may not juftly be 
imputed to the nation: but if it fhould, 
we need not fear the fcourge of a vindic- 
tive Providence. The wealth thus in- 
troduced will pay the . full wages of the 
iniquity. 

I with to apply what Ihave faid to 
every part of the Britifh empire in all 
parts of the world, or there would have 
been no reafon to have mentioned this 
danger, as likely to happen from our 


union with America: It can happen from 
é our 
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our union with any country but by two 
ways ; the one is by the working of mines 
containing the precious metals, the other 
is by an oppreffive conduct. Britain 
having none of thefe mines in her em- 
pire, the danger is ftopped by the firft 
way ; by the fecond, it is pine by her 

. conftitution. It is faid, that care is taken 
that we fhould not again experience this 
evil from the Eaft Indies, but it feems as 


if no effectual care ‘could be taken, till 


by the introduction of the Britifh confti- 
tution we impower the country to take 
care of itfelf. 

We have thus confidered the aot 
in the way that it may affect trade; the 
fubject is intricate : and though we can- 
not here accurately ftate all the advan- 
tages and difadvantages that offer them- 
felves for our confideration ; yet, im the 
main, it is hoped it may appear, that it 
is the union, and not the feparation of 
Britain and America, that will promote 
trade. : ' 

We proceed now to.confider this quef- 
tion, as it may affect commerce; and 

here 
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( 24 ) 
here there is no difficulty, for though 
nature may have fet limits to our trade, 
fhe has fet none to our commerce, which 
may be, under the conftitution we have 
mentioned, as great as can be conceived, 
even to the making it (if the proper ad- 
vantage is taken of our fituation) the 
commerce of the world. This fo forci- 
bly ftrikes with conviGtion the mind of 
every one who at all attends to this fub- 
ject, that we will make no further ftay 
here than only to obferve, that as a ma- 
ritime force muft be the fecurity of this 
empire, commerce, in furnifhing men 
and fhipping, furnifhes the effential re- 
quifites for this force, which force, with- 
out being furnifhed in the way of com- 
merce, it isin vain for any flate to expect. 
If your book fhould bring to pafs the 
{eparation you recommend, the enemies 
of Britain may fay of the dean of Glou- 
cefter, what Hannibal is reported to have 
faid of the conful Amilius, when he or- 
dered the cavalry to difmount at the 
battle of Cannez, ‘“‘I had rather he had 


de- 
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delivered them up to me, bound hand 
aid foot.” 

The laft thing to be confidered, is how 
this union of Britain with America may 
affeé& the fecurities of our political con- 
ftitution. , 

The old gentleman, your friend, to 
whom this propofed feparation appeared 
fo ftrange, was unacquainted, it feems, 
with the hiftory of the rife and fall of 
empires: and what if he had been ever 
fo well inftruéted on this fubje@? He 
might, indeed, have been acquainted with 
the revolutions that have happened in two 
or three great empires that have arifen 
and fallen in the courfe of the world; but 
this wonderful knowledge would have 
ferved him no better, in judging of your 
propofal, than his knowledge, if he had 
it, of the revolutions of Jupiter’s fatel- 
lites. ‘To the experience of hiftory, he 
might have joined the inftruction of phi- 
lofophers ; ftill it would have been the 
experience and inftruction ona different 
thing. The world was never acquainted 
with any thing in any degree fimilar to 
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the Britifh empire, therefore from what 
has happened to the empires of which 
we have had any knowledge, no confe- 
quences with refpe& to the Britifh empire 

can be drawn. | 
Men are apt to believe, becaufe they 
think they have obferved, that there is 
fomething of the fame principle of in- 
creafe and decay in the body politic, as 
in the natural body, which proceeds from 
infancy to youth, from youth to man- 
hood, ‘till it arrives at that point which 
nature has allotted for its utmoft per- 
fection; from which it declines through 
every ftage of debility and weaknefs, ’tilk 
it comes to its diflolution. We know 
the fad lot of humanity, and know that 
thus it muft neceffarily be: but-the po- 
litical body is not under the laws of in- 
vincible neceffity; effects here proceed 
from human operations, and are accu- 
rately deducible from the caufes that pro- 
duce them. The conftitution of Rome, 
for inftance, was moft admirably formed 
for the obtaining of empire, therefore fhe 
obtained it: it was moft wretchedly form- 
ed 
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ed either for fecuring her own freedom, 
or the duration of the empire, therefore 
Rome was enflaved, and the empire to- 
tally fubverted ; and fo oppreflive was her 
condué to the provinces, that you may 
find, fir, that they dated their happinefs 
from the fubverfion of the republic; and 
this gives no equivocal proof of the bad- 
nefs of her government, when the intro- 
duétion of a military defpotifm was found 
a happinefs. 

As there is no reafon to predict the 
diffolution of the Britifh empire from 
longevity, fo neither can that event be 
looked for from the magnitude of her 
empire: whatever is faid by Montefquicu 
and others again{ft too extenfive a domi- 
nion, is faid on a ftate’s holding diftant 
‘provinces by a forced fubjection; and 
therefore does not apply itfelf here, as 
Britain does not defire to hold her em- 
pire under a forced fubjeGtion, at leaft I 
am fure it is what fhe ought not to de- 
fire. The declaration you would have 
‘made, that the colonies fhould be free 
and independent, is offered under a de- 
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ceitful appearance, as they never can be 
fo free and independent as whilft they re- 
main conftituent parts of the Britith em- 
pire ; nor will there ever be wanting a 
principle fufficiently ftrong to hold the 
whole empire compactly together, whilft 
felf-intereft is found a leading principle 
in the human breaft. 

Nor is the empire lefs happily form- 
ed for fecuring her own duration, than 
for continuing to us our free conftitu- 
tion.—Under this conftitution the em- 
pire has grown up; under this conftitu- 
tion it can be alone fupported ; deftroy 
it, and it is evident you deftroy that 
principle that can alone hold it toge- 
ther; and its feveral parts deprived of 
their proper attraGion, will immediately 
fly off, in a thoufand different direétions, 
as their intereft or fancy may diredt. 
The fame things, in politics as in phy- 
fics, are often found to be reciprocally 
both caufe and effet :—the provinces 
are free becaufe Great Britain is free; to 
fay Great Britain is free, becaufe the pro- 
vinces are fo, may not, perhaps, be ftria- 
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ly allowable, as fhe was in poffeffion of | 4 
this freedom before fhe knew the pro- G 


vinces ; but they may be confidered as i 
caufes, as they promote and fecure the Cy 
continuance of this freedom. In this : 
view, the larger the empire is, the 








ftronger fecurity is given for a continu- i 
ance of the liberty of Britain, and of : 
‘every part of the empire ; as great bo- i 
| dies are not fo eafily overturned as {mall f 
| ones. | iY 
| Thus, fir, I have endeavoured to fhew, a 
| that your propofal of a feparation be- it 
| tween Great Britain and her American 2B 
colonies, muft be ruinous to America ; Cr 
that confidering them as united under ey 
one common conttitution, which in a | 
very great degree they are at prefent, ti “ 
tho’ not fo perfectly fo as might be wifh- a. 
? ed, this union is favourable to the trade "i | 
| of Britain, that it forms the bafis of her i ) 
| commerce, and gives fecurity to the free- Gq 


dom of her conftitution. And I would 
beg leave to apply what I have faid more 
particularly to you, as fupporting the 
character of a minifter of the gofpel, 

and 




































































and confequently of a citizen of the 
world; I would with to point out the 
profpe&t that the Britifh empire holds 
out, for promoting the happinefs of man- 
kind, for fecuring their religious liber- 


ties and civil rights. 


You know, fir, that we have been 
gracioufly made to hope, that a ftate in 
this world fhould be prepared more fa~ 
vourable for mankind, than any they 
have yet experienced ; let us hope, fir, 
that under the aufpices of this empire it 
may be prepared. And here give me 
leave to wifh, that the pure uncorrupted 
religion of the gofpel might be the reli- 
gion of the empire, that from this ele- 
vation it might illuminate the world, and 
difpel thofe clouds with which {cepti- 
cifm, by the aid of political religion on 
the one hand, and fanaticifm, by the 


‘aid of fuperftition on the other, have 


darkened the human underftanding. 
Under this fiate it may be fuppofed, 
that there will be fanciful men who may 


choofe to be wife above what is written ; 


but if they have not the adroitnefs (as 
they 
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they heretofore have had) to engage the 
civil magiftrate as a party in their dif- 
putes, their contefts will never become 
extenfively mifchievous, nor will the 
bulk of mankind endure, fo as to make 
it a matter of any great confequence, 
that a practical inftitution, givenus as 
a rule for our life and manners here, and 
a foundation for our hopes hereafter, 
fhould be made a fubje& for metaphy- 
fical jargon, and fenfelefs difputes. 

_ It may happen that the conjectures of 
thefe men may be fome of them abfurd, 
fome of them impious, and, taken toge- 
ther, contraditory to each other; but 
the liberty of free enquiry demands that 
they fhould be indulged, that they fhould 
be allowed to inftruc&t and amufe, per- 
plex and plague themfelves, and thofe 
who choofe to attend to them ;—but in 
the name of common fenfe, fir, let not 
civil government fo far depart from the 
juft purpofe of its inftitution, as to give 
the reveries of thefe men, the fanction of 
the flate, by ingrafting them into the 


code of the conftitution. 
8 I can- 
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I cannot conclude without exprefting 
the concern I feel for the refentment that 
appears among us, at the late mifbeha- 
viour of the Americans ; without, I think, 
making the proper allowance for the rea- 
fon that has been given for it. There is 
not, I believe, a fingle perfon in the 
Britifh dominions but who will readily 
confefs, that the proceedings of govern- 
ment, with refpect to America, have 
been reprehenfible-—When the Stamp- 
Act took place, one part of the king- 
dom juftified, whilft the other part cen-= 
fured the conduct of adminiftration; on 
the repeal of the Stamp-Aé, the two 
parts changed places, and the juftifiers 
became the cenfurers: and left there 
might be a few to whom this doing and 
undoing might be acceptable, and who 
would be thankful for peace, by what- 
ever flovenly means obtained, it was 
thought proper to difoblige thefe men 
too, for no fooner was the defirable tran- 
quulity in fome degree reftored, but re+ 
courfe was immediately had again to this 
offending mode of taxation: and now 

» that 
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that the houfe is thus fet on fire, we af- 
fe& to wonder that it fhould burn. 

It is much to be withed, that a veil 
could be caft over meafures, that have 
been fo conducted, that an impartial ob- 
ferver would be at a lofs to determine on 
which fide the Atlantic to impute the 
greateft blame. And that this fhould be 
effetted, not by bungling temporary 


meafures, of undoing to-day what was | 


done yefterday, nor by paying the Eaft- 
India company for a cargo of tea; but 
by the formation of a conftitution for the 
Britifh empire, which, at the fame time 
that it provided for the proper and necef- 
fary pre-eminence of Britain, might be 
made to preferve the juft rights of a free 
people to the provinces ; and to hand 
down the Britith empire as one compact 
body, with honour, ftability, and fafety 
to the lateft pofterity. 

If the prefent bill now depending in 
parliament for blocking up the port of 
Bofton, contains the whole intention of 
government relative to America, it feems 
to be one of thofe temporary expedients, 
which, whether ufed in public affairs, 
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or private concerns, feldom fail finally to 
terminate in difgrace; that it will fuc- 
ceed for the prefent purpofe I have not 
the leaft doubt; for if there isa erain 
of underftanding with the party at Bof- 
ton, they will not bring things to extre- 
mities at prefent; it is an experiment 
that they can make but once in their 


lives, and I fhould think they would 


choofe to make it with a fairer pro{pect | 


of fuccefs than they have at prefent ; 
and the minifler would do well to bear 
in mind, that when the opportunity of- 
fers, the oceafion will not be wanting, 
which the prefent anarchy in the confti- 
tution of the colonies will always readily 
adminifter. —The meafure that procures 

the prefent peace fhould guard againtt 
the future danger; and this feems at- 
tainable by no other way than that of 
forming an equitable conftitution for the 
Britifh empire. 

The objection, that the nied time 
is not fuitable for a revifal of the Ame- 


rican charters, feems not very properly 


made; fince the gueftion is not about 
fuiting the time to the meafure; the 
| mea- 
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6357 Y) 
meafure as it happens, having been 
brought to the time; and though the 
time in fome inftances may not be fo fa- 
vourable for the undertaking as might 
be wifhed, (chiefly owing, I fuppofe, to 
the miferable diflenfions that prevail 
among ourfelves,) yet in other very ma- 
terial inftances, it could never have been 
more favourable.—It is not likely that 
we fhould receive any interruption in 
this bufinefs from the powers of Europe ; 
and this is a circum(ftance of the greateft 
importance ; for if it has been with rea- 
fon obje€ted to the enemies of Britain, 
(and I have fomewhere or other feen 
the objection made) that they were not 
fufficiently careful to prevent the union 
of England with Scotland; the objection 
muft be much more forcibly urged, on 
their unconcernedly fuffering a conftitu- 
tional union of the Britifh empire; the 
latter event muft be more deftrudtive to 
their ambitious {fchemes (if yet they have 
them) than ever the former was; though, 
undoubtedly, that was fo in a very 
great degree; for if the Britith em pire 
could be made to ad as one compaét 


body 
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body, which, if properly united, I {up- q 
pofe it might; it would not only be fu- 
perior to the infults from a family ¢om* 
pact, but as it fhould feem from a con+ 
federacy of the world. Add to this, that 
our army and navy are at prefent equal 
to any fervice the public may require of 
them; and the prince on the throne has 
no other object in view, but that of pro- 
moting the common happinefs of ‘all 
his people. 
I have now gone through what I had 
ea to offer on your propofal of a feparation 
between Great Britain, and her Ameri- 
can colonies. , My letter is longer than 
I expected it would have been, when I 
fat down. On looking back, I have to 
fear, that the hafty produdtion of one 
.. who never wrote for the prefs may. be | 
too incorreé@t ; and that I may have failed 
in any inftance in that refpe& with 
which, 
















































) ; I am, &c. 
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